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topic as Miss Hill has chosen could be made from the material given, or 
from any material that could be given, in the space assigned ; but it is 
believed that the high-school boy who masters this book will have a far bet- 
ter, and at the same time a more comprehensive, knowledge of the evolu- 
tion of constitutional liberty than he can get — or at least is likely to get — 
from any other book or method of study. In short, history teachers owe 
to Miss Hill their good-will for this study, and to the publishers their 
hearty thanks for the excellent mechanical execution of the volume. 

Howard W. Caldwell. 



The Thirteen Colonies. By Helen Ainslee Smith. (New York : 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1901. Two Vols., pp. xii, 442 ; viii, 
510.) 

Miss Smith announces in her preface that "This work has been pre- 
pared with the purpose of telling ' The Story of the Thirteen Colonies ' 
in a manner to meet the requirements rather of the general reader than 
of the special student. " In so doing she follows the general plan of the 
series to which the volumes under review belong. The author has chosen 
the novel method of treating the colonies as thirteen distinct units each 
of which has a separate history from the foundation of the colony to the 
Declaration of Independence, the result being that, excluding the first 
chapter on the age of discovery, the work consists of thirteen mono- 
graphs bound together in the order of the settlement of colonies. This 
method of writing American colonial history is based upon the supposi- 
tion that the points of difference among the several colonies were more 
important and fundamental than those of similarity. If this had been 
true the present essential unity of the American people would have been, 
if possible at all, even more difficult of attainment than our ancestors 
found it. Indeed, the chief defect of the work, Miss Smith's failure to 
convey clear ideas of the progressive movements and forces which led 
logically and inevitably to the union of the colonies in the American 
nation, is directly traceable to this plan of treatment. To the same rea- 
son is due the failure to treat adequately the relations between the 
colonies and England, especially in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the events they shared in common, such as the French and the 
Indian wars. In general the earlier and later periods are more satisfac- 
torily treated than the middle period, where the narrative, in common 
with nearly all of our colonial histories, becomes hardly more than an 
account of the succession of provincial governors, most of whom were of 
little consequence. It is perhaps hardly fair to ask of the writer of a 
confessedly popular work adequate consideration of American history 
from 1691 to 1754, a time which has been in many of its most impor- 
tant features so notoriously slighted by the historians of the colonial era. 
Governmental and institutional development does not receive satis- 
factory attention, as for instance in Maryland, where the importance of 
the land question is not sufficiently emphasized. Generalizations, some- 
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times rhetorical at the expense of consistency, are not always substantiated 
by the facts as narrated by the author. The English style of The Thir- 
teen Colonies is on the whole excellent and well adapted to the popular 
character of the work, although occasionally the dignity of historical 
narrative ismarred by such expressions as "cut no figure " (Vol. I. p. 
212). Errors, some of them doubtless typographical, are not infrequent, 
as for example: (Vol. I. p. 127) Washington is said to have been 
major-general of the Virginia militia in 1753; the reign of William III. 
is spoken of as of eight years' duration ; and the ordinance of 1621 (not 
1620), which was not a charter, is called the second special charter 
granted to the southern division of the Virginia Company. As a matter 
of fact the second charter granted especially to the London Company 
was that of 161 2. 

The volumes contain much interesting matter attractively arranged 
and entertainingly presented. Excellent judgment has been shown in 
apportioning space among the several colonies and in giving to events 
within each colony emphasis according to their relative importance. 
While the author has perhaps added little to our knowledge of the colo- 
nies, she has certainly written a very creditable book that cannot fail to 
give the general reader an increased interest in the history of our fore- 
fathers of the pre-Revolutionary days. 

Marshall S. Brown. 



The May-Flower and her Log, July 13, 1620-May 6, 1621, chiefly 
from original sources. By Azel Ames, M.D. (Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Co. 1901. Pp. xxii, 375.) 
The annual inundation of oratory on forefathers' day and the con- 
stant gush of rhetoric issuing from family, church and national pride 
need the strong dykes of proved fact in order to preserve the solid land 
of history. Such a dyke the author has reared in his sumptuous work 
upon The May-Flower and her Log. One might at first wonder why 
Dr. Ames should be so painstaking, and so decidedly polemic over the 
minutiae of the famous voyage. At times he seems to be very much in 
earnest about breaking some butterfly writer about the Pilgrims on his 
ponderous wheel, and again is as in ecstacies because he has run down 
some tiny little heresy to the earth. At times his exultation seems akin 
to that of some sixteenth -century Spanish inquisitor in mashing a Dutch 
Calvinist into bits. The Gallios on the subject will be positively amused 
at Dr. Ames's earnestness in dealing with microscopic analysis of facts 
and publishing them according to his standard of orthodoxy. Yet the 
historical student must reckon this as highest virtue, thankful that he has 
here one who counts historical truth as valuable as that of theology or re- 
ligion. Indeed truth, which needs no adjective or qualification whatever, 
is the goal. 

After long investigations extending over many years the author lays 
claims to have made no fewer than twenty-three new contributions, or 



